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.iBSTP.ACT ^ 

Summarized are results of a survey ta- determine the 
impact of 133 projects funded through Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 2?itle YI-B funds on handicapped children in Oregon by 
'examining the number of children being served^ the number o£ staffs 
and the number of dollars being expended. Significant findings are 
listed such as thatjdeaf^ blind,\ and trainable mentally retarded ^ 
populations would not -have been served if Title ha5^ not been 

available between 1968 and 19^0, and that 87 ' percent pro jects 
funded for an academic year irere still in operation" compared to only 
percent .of projects funded for the summer/only. Among the 11 

. recommendations are that Ti'tle YI-B monies.i)e awarded as s3ed money 
OLaLy^ and that the ne^j^ special education service priorities be 
established every 3 years. General information includes report 
purpose^ a summary of Title YI provisions^ definitions of 
handicapB.ing conditions, a, description of eligible agencies, program 
putpT>se, program guideline3r, evaluation model, 'and methodology. 

.Seventeen tallies are provided giving statist^jcs' such ts the number 
and percentage J ofj^hildren served by hand><;apping condition. Fi^e / 
speqial pro jects'^are individually described including "A Study of t^ 
Extreme Learning Problem Program in Oregon.,". Appended are the ' 
questionnaire used in the survey and the cover letter. (DB) 
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•SIGfjIFlCANT FINDINGS ' 



1. Between 19&8 and 1973, $1,288,456 of Title Vl-B Funds wei-e spent in Oregon to 
•provide service. to* 5,947 handicapped children in 133 projects conducted by 58 local 
education agencies. The average per child cost across all handicapping conditions was 
S217. ' 

2. The deaf-blind and TMR populations in Oregon would not have been served had Title 
I VI-B not been av^ilable^etween 1968 and. 1970. 

3. T]i^ allocation of projects to the various counties in Oregon appears to be appropriate as 
the majority of projec^^s were awarded to the greatest areas of population. 

4. In-service training was provided to 1,500 professional staff, vdfunteers and parents lo 
assist local education agencies to successfully implement their projects. 

5. Of all projects funded for an academic year, 87% are still operational oh local, state or 
other federal funds. , - ^ * * ♦ 

6. Of all projects funded for the summer only, 44% are still operAtibnal. ' , 

7. For the 92^projects still operational," the original funding was S637,306. Current funding 
from other sources for these projects is $2,145,793 which reflects an overall increase of 
Sl, 508,487. " ^ ' ' 

8. Of the $2,145,793 for Continued projects, 54% is from local furnk, 21% is from state 
funds, and 25% is from other federal funds. L ^ 

9. Th^majority of the local eiltkation agencies indicated that the utilization of a t{iird4)arty 
evaluartor allowed thein to more adequately serve handicapped children. ' 



lO.The majority of bcal education agencies feel that itaff from' the State ^Department of 

riat 



' O ^w — -^..a -.Aii^Wbra^l \JL 

Education and the third party evaluatprs' provided them with sufficient an^apprQpriate 
technical assistance. * . * , 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

/. Title VI-B monies should bejawar^ed as **seed rf\oneyy only and not used for long term 
' support of local education agency projects^ • 
Rationale: Th? "seed money" concept has demonstrated itself to be successful. The meap 
'fundmg for projects between 1968-1973 was $9,687. For thosfc projejcts funded for an 
academic year, 87% are stilToperational on ot^ier funds. 

1 Continue the' utilization of third party evaluation for all Title VI-B Projects and 
incorporate this evaluation model in other state and federally funded special education 
programs. 

Rationale: The concensus of the local education agencies is^ that third party evaluation 
forced them co provide betteV service for handicapped children. In addition, the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicappexl (BEH), U.S. Office of Education, felt that Oregon was 
sOccessful in demonstrating the impact of Title*VI-B funds, and that the information was 
useful for planning. Teaching Research has discovered in working with a large number of 
other states*chat the ''Oregon Model'* can be applied to a wide variety of programs. 

3. Continue tlie policy of funding academic or year long projects in lieu of summer only 
projects. / " 

Rationale; Between 1968 and 1973. 87% of ^hose projects funded for an academic year 
- are still operational while qnly 44%^ the^rojects funded for a summer are operational. 

4 Encourage local education agencies to design prograrps to examine the effecttvertess of 
integrdtion^of tfi^ handicapped child into regular public school classrooms an^ocational 
programs for the handicappec^cljjld. 

Rationale:, These two areas^ar^ demonstrated needs in the state. Title Vl-fi funds have-not 
been used to examine <chese \reas and by, providing "seeihooj^ey" it may be possible to 
encourage the development of some exemplary proje'cts that caivserve as a model for the 
rest of the state. ' ' * 

5. Special education 's^^i^emMs of%caf education agencies should be examined and netu> 
priorities estabiri,h^dm IjEf every three years. 

Rationale: ^^^^edsand^^ change frequ/ently for special education iiP©tegeiTTi«^ 

order to assure thatTitle. VI-B\{ui>ds are used for the greatest special education need^, a 
ne'eds survey should be conducted at least every three years. . * 

6, Funding levels awarded to Iqcal education agencies should )^proxtmate the average 
project costs over the last eight years, i.e. $I0\000 per project. 

Rationale: 87% of the academic year projects are still operational. The mean cost of these 
projects per year is S9,637. Local educat[on agencies should participate with local 
•^contribution wheneyerf^ossible during first year projects. For secondhand third year 
funding the local districts should encouraged to increase their fiscal participation, if 
the federal support for a particular project is significantly larger, one runs the risk that^ 
the district will become too dependent and reduce the likelihood that the project can be 
continued locally. • " 



7. Local education agencies that have not\eceived Title VI-B funding in the past should be 
■ encouraged and assisted to write a proppsal. 

: Rationale: Many projects in small rural areas have been funded and man-y of these are still 
operational. Had Title VI-B foinds not been available, this service would not have been 
provided to handicapped children. There are severalether l6,cal education agencies that, 
have either, not applied or n6tl)een"{unJe3.~The reason for this should be systematically: 
examined and'where possible the district s^iould be encouraged to submit. 



8. Insehyice training components of Title VI-B projects, should be funded only if they are 
retired to provide service to a specific group of handicapped children. 
Rationale; The precedent of Title VI-B funds in Oregon being used for direct service to 
children should be continued. A very large number of persons have received inservice 
training in conjunction with direct service projects. There Would appear to t)e little merit 
in changing this procedure and funding projects that were' only contemed with inservice 
* training. 



/ 



9. When selecting a third party evaluator, insure that the potential evaluators have a wide 
> range of sj)ecial education 'expertise as well as evaluation skills. 
-Rationale: Third party evaluators need to.be able to talk with special educators about 
project content. This gives local education agency staff confidence in the third party 
evaluator and subsequently makes the third party evaluation more effective. 

- ibJt needs to be stressed that a very important part of the third party evaluation process is 
.jhe on-site visits, -and every effort should be made to insure that tl^ese' visits are made by 
both the third party evaluator and the State Department representative.^ 
" ^Rationale: Frequent and 'schec|uled visits by the third .party evaluators and State 
lOepartment representatives provide the following service to local education agencies: 
I (a) Remfbrce the project staff for their efforts; 

lb) Solve problems that the local education agency staff are experierfting before they 
become major ones; ' % . ■ 

(c) |Vovid/^edback and assist in planning; 

(d) Help the project prepare for writing their final report; and ' . * ' 

(e) In general, assure that' there, is communication bptwecn the local education agency, 
the State Department of Education and the third party evalifator. 

^.The^step by step procedures contained in the document Training for the Utilization of 

• piird Party Evaluation should be followed very closely. 

Rationale: The, chronological steps for the Local Education Agencies, State Departfnent 
of Education^nd Third Party Evaluator are precise and written in detail. Following »these 
steps insures that each activity will be completed by each agency at the right time. Using 
these procedures, the whole process can be easily monitored. This reduces communica- 
tion errors and clearly spells out responsibilides that help to avoid any '^surprises" at the 
end o/ the project. . / 

ki - ■ ■ 
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GENERAL II^FORMATION 



Report Purpose 

Since life summer ~of T9t)8,, 133 projects have been funded to bb^iocai education 
' ageircrQ^ in Oregon thfoughTitle'VKB funds. The Coordinator of Federal Programs at the 
Oregon State Department of Education expressed an interest in knowing what impact 

awarded to tl;e Exceptional Child Research Program of Teaching p^esearcK, A Division of* 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, to conduct a surj/ey of all projects that' 
' had been previously funded under Title VI-B fundi to determine the current status of 
these projects as to the. number of children they were serving, the number of staff used to 
serve tlie children and tlie number of dollars that were being expended." Coifsequfently, the 
purpose of this report is to provide a current summary of thc'Status of all projects funded 
between 1968 and 1973 under Title VI-B funds. 

HSHA Title Vl-B, Public Laiv 91-330, Education of the Handicapped 

Title VI of the^ Elementai^y^and Secondary Education Act of 1965, P.L.' 89-75i3, as 
amended, authoriz,^ that the U,S. Commissioner of Education make grants for the 
purpose of assisting states in the initiation, expansion and improvement of programs^and 
projects for the education of handicapped cKildren at tli^ preschool, elementary and 
' secondary school levels. The term ''handicapped children'* includes the mentally retarded, 
hearing impaired, deaf, speech " impaired, visually impaired, seriously ''emotionally 
disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired child^-en who because of^their handicaps 
require special education ^nd delated services. The haiidicapped child must have the 
mental health and ability to benefit from spedaheducation. No lower age limit is set in 
the Handicapped Child Law, but upper age limit of 21 years is specified. 

Children who are mentally retarded and who meet eligibility criteria receive education 
through special classes. Oregon lav^^ sets the age range for mentally retarded children 
between 6 and 21 years of age. - • , • - ^ ' 

Definitions of Handicapping Conditions 

Blind: A legally blind child is one whose corrected vision in the better eye is 20/200 or 
less or one whose visual field is restricted to five degrees or less at 20 feet. 

Partially Sighted. A partially sighted child is one whose corrected vision in the better eye 
^s 20/70 or less or one who cannot function at an academic level commensurate with his 
mental ability because of an eye problem. . . 

Deaf: A deaf child is one whose sense^of bearing is nonfunctional even with a hearing fiid', 
and who is unable to understand speech and develop language successfully without 

specialized instruction. « " , • ' >- ' 

« 

Bard of HeariUf^; A hard of hearing child is one whose s'ense of hearing^falthough 
defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid, and who develops speech and language 
through his hearing. ' . , • 
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Speech Inf paired: A child is considered to have a speech problem: 



(a) whcfn he has difficulty in one or ^ combination of the four para:met€|rs of speech: 



articulation, phonation, rhythm, and symbolization;J 
(b) when his speech deviated from the accepted general idevelopmcntalage norms; 



tcj. when his speech difficulties mterfere with communication; and 



(d^whcn his speech difficulties caus e him e mouonal stif^ 



- <^^p^le^: Crippled €4iildr«n ar^ those Avho have ofth9pedic conditions or motor 
impairments, congenital or acquired, which temporarily or continuously prevent successful 
functioning in an educational pfo^am. 



Chronically III: These children have chronic physical conditions which temporarily or 
continuously prevent successful functioning in a regular educational program. 

' Extreme Learning Problems. Children with extreme learning problems have potentially 
average or above average ability but show an inability to profit fipm regular classroom 
methods or materials. They may b^, or will become, extreme under-achievers in reading, 
spelling, or i^rithmetic. The broad ca.tegory of ext^me learning problen^s, includes children 
described by such terms as brain injured, neurologically handicapped, and educationally 
handicapped .and children, described as having minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, or 
• learning disabilities. ' ^ ^ 

Eniotioftally Disturbed: T-hese are children who require special education in order to 
obtain the education of which they are capable befta«se they are socially or emotionally 
maladjusted to the^extent thaKthey cannot make satisfactory progress in the regular school 
program. 



^ Educable Mentally Retarded: Mehtally. retarded children include children between th^^' 
ages of 6 and 21 who: ^ >^ 

(a) becatise of vVell established^ retarded, intellectual development are ixKT^able of 
receiving a common schpol education through regular classroom .instruction, but 

L whose intellectual ability would indicate a possible^ scholastic attainment of third 
grade level with the benefit of special instructional /lethods, and 

(b) are competent in all aspects of the school environment except kcademic^ 

Multiple HanJicapffiid. Multiple handick)ped children have combinations of varfous 
handicaps which may require seyerai special education services including, in some' oases, the 
services of teachers with various kn^ds of special training, such is teaches of children who 
a^e deaf-blind' (ORS 343.301 )\^^ - ^ j / 



Eligible Agencies ^ ^ ' . • . 

, Ten percent of Oregon's Title VUB money is allocated to the Oregon Depart 
Education to operate spect&l education projects which hav^ statewide significan 
remaining 90% o£ the money is allocated to local education agencies. A **local edu 
agency" is defined in Title VI-B regulations as: ^ • / 
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A public board of education or other public authority legally constitute Jwithin a 
stat^^for either administrative control orMirection of or to perform a service 
function fox public Elementary or secondary schools in a city, county, township,* 
school district, or other political •subdivision of a state or such combination of* 
school distpitrts or counties as are recognized in a state as an administrative ag^nry 



-fi 



or its public elementary or secondary schools. The term also^ includes any otnef_ 
public insptution or agency having a|inli nistrative control and direction of 
public elementary or'secondary school 
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Title VT-IB^ funcis cTrmot TiT^'gramtecl^ti^ 
Provisions are m^de for handicapped children in state operated schools under Public Law 
89-313. Handicapped children attending nonpublic scl^ools have the opportunity to receive 
the benefits of Title 'VI-B through local education agencies. 



Program Purpose / 

Title yi-B grants aid to the states in the initiation, expansion, and improvement of 
programs and projects to improve the. education of handicapped children at tlie preschool, 
elementary, and secondary levels. Tible Vl-B is not a general support program nor is it^a 
construction, media, or training act. It is a child centered program of special education, and 
almost any type of>Krfivity or service can be supported under this title if it is designed to 
meet the special education and-relatea needs 9f participating handicapped children. 

Title Vl-B funds are generally Used to stimulate^ the development of comprehensive 
quality programs and services to support activities which ai^ iu additi6n to or go beyc'nd 
basic state supported special education programs. Thus, federal funds would g^erally not 
be used to establish "more speci^Lclasses for retarded children or to employ additional 
ecial education staff for this areajor for other special education^areas. 

Program Guidelines • * ' i * 

Application forms for Title VI-B funds are available from the Oregon Department of 
Education. Applications must coritain five- legibly copies^f the^pplication form. The 
original copy of the application nuk be'signed by the authorized representative of the 
applicant agency. Project applications* received after tjf^ application deadline will be 
disqualified. The appli<;ation deadline will be apnc3HQ£e^ by the State Director of Special 
Education. ^ ? 

Applications submitted by local education agencies under Title VI-B will be evaluated by 
an ad hoc project review team. This team may include superintendents, directors of special 
educatioli, supervisors, ^eachersi principals,^ college faculty, representation from private 
schools, allied fields and other personnel with experience in special edi/cation from public 
and nonpublic agencies throughout Ojregon. . / 

' Foundation of the Titlei^VI, program within any state is the State/Plan, the contract or 
agreement between the state and the U.S. Office of Education,/for the operation of 
programs and projects for handicapped children at the preschool, elementary and secondaly 
school levels. The plan submitted by the State of Oregon was approved by the State 
Department of Education oh April 10, 1968 )vith an effective date of April 18, 1968^ This 
plan was approved by the U^. Office 6fjEducation on May, 5, 1968. 



The State Plan described the presgftt"-a»^ewide_ed u ca tiQ_n a ^ 
children. This description is excefpfea and^gRuded as Annex A^ftfre publication, /mpcict 
of the Title VI Prograxiis in the State of Oregcfi. The State Plan described the procedures for 
the administration of Title VI within the stat/ 




jof Ed ucation, with the assistance of the Advisory ^Committee, defined and selected the 



following criteria for estabhshing'fjtiorities for funding projects and programs: / 

1. The extent to which the project will provide special education services to. categories of 
handicapped children who are not being served' adequately ^rough the state special 
education program. ^ | 

2. Adequacy of description and documentation 6f the need for the speciafl education 
service uescribecf in the project. High^t^priority is given to projects ^lat stress unmet 
netihhy documenting the number of liandicapped children who require the proposed ,* 
special education services. ^ ^ 

3. Extent to which thq project stresses early ind^ntification of handicapped children and 
includes aspects of early treatment. Highest priority is given to project'S^iat provide 
preschool special-education services to handicapped children. 

4. Adequacy of the project procedures for identifying the hapc^^pped children to be ^ 
served. Highest priority is given to projects that provide adequate diagnostic prot>isions 
for selecting children who need special educat^n. 

* ' • * . ' 

5. Extent to which the project is of sufficient size, scope and quality to give reasonable 

assurance of meeting tTie educational ^eeds of handicappe4 children to be served. 4» 
^ Highest priority is given to vrojects that prmnde special education services which focus 
on manageable nuinbers of handicapp-ed childreii qudlif^ng for the service and Jo 
projectjs tliat are designedjo provide con:ipfehensive service for tliesjf children. . v 

6. Evidence of supplementation of the regular-school ppogri|m by the proposed project or 
program. Highest priority is given to projects tltat made specific realistic platy for * 

itegrating handicapped children served by Jhe project back into the regular school 



nit 



prog 



ram. 



.'7. , Extent to which other community and state resources are represented in the planning ' 
I an^ operation of the project or j^ogrsim^ Highest priority is given to those projects that 
made full use of 6(her community and state resources in the planning and operation of 
the project. ' " 

8. ^^rovisioiib for eWluating the effective-ness of thj special education .s^^ces' to be 
provided in* the project. Highest priority is given ^to projects that include specifici 
evaluation pro<^edure:lwhich are consistent w^h the objectives of the,project. ^ \ 

9,.:Provisions for parti(?ipation of qualified, nonpublic school handicapped children in the 
project. Highest ^n^ity is given to projects that pxake provision for participtLtion of ^ 
eligible handicapped children enrolled, in private schools. , . -^^ 



10. Adequacy of the size^and qualifications x>f the staff. Highest priority is given to 
projects employing, or purchasing the services of well qualified staff. The ratio of 
project staff Ita'the number of handicapped children should be high enough Jo insure 
effective servict^ ^ ^ * • ^ ^ ^ - - 

'11^ Adequacy of the facilities, both existing and proposed, for conduct of rfie project or 
program. Highest priority is given' to projects where school facilities are already 
available and^ appropriate to meet the needs of the project childrenf * 

12. Economic eiHciency of the proposed budget. Highest priority is given to those projects 
tliflt list a detailed budget of estimated amount of funds required for operation of the 
project hicluding c'oh-servicing ratios that are consistent with the special education 
services to be provided. , \ 



* Evaluation Model * ' 

From the rnpeption of the Title VI-B program in Oregon,>it was determined that 
Oregon should have, as part of. its Title Vi-F Plan, a Tfiird Party Evaluation. Consequently, 
the State Department of Educatroit contracted with Teaching Reseiirch,' A Division of the 
Oregon State System of High Education, fox technical assistance Jor- the development of a 
'third party evaluation plan for Oregon for Title, VJ-B. The repor^^f the evaluation of the 
^Summer 1968 funded projects ynder Title VI-B is contained^. Impact" of the Title VI 
Programs in, the State of Oregon. 

This evaluatioji mqdel \xas . considered so acceptable, by not only the §tate Department of 
Education but also by tire U.S. Office of Education that it was continued for subsequent 
funding periods. The following is a summary of third par^ evaluators for subsequent 
Impact reports: * 



* V 

1 


^Year 


Report. 


Third Party Evaluator 


1968- 69 
'196^-Summer 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 
1-972-73 


Impact 2 
Impact 3 
Impact 4 
Impact 5 
Impact 6 
Impact 7 


Teacl?!^ Research • 
University of 'Oregon 
' Teaching ^Research , 
.Teaching Research * 
• 1 T"eaching Research 
Y teaching Research 



The third party evaluation was conducted in Oreg<^ using the-^QrU^wing model: after^the 
projects hsed been •'selected for funding by^ an ad hoc advisory committee,, research 
consultants from the Teaching Research' Di^on and the Coordinator of the Tide VI 
programs v\rithin the State met with each of the project directors prior 'to the 
dbmmiencement of the project. The purpose of this meeting was to finalize an evaluation 
plan for the ^particular project. This, final" evaluation plan enuiled the determination of 
whicfNmeasurement instruments were to 'be used and the method of conducting the 
■measurements witli tliese instruments. 



During the school vear, Jeaching Research consultants visited each project twice to insure 
lhat the evaluation procedures were being provided as planned. Special education 
consultants of the State Department of Education visited f)rojects associated with their 
speciality, not only serving as advisors to project directors in die conduct of this project, but* . 
also concerning themselves with the progress of the evaluation. Finally, the Title VI 
Coordinator visited each of the projects as a furfher check to insure,that their' progress and 
evaluation procedures were proceeding in accordance with the plan. 

After the final report of each project \vas prepared and submitted by the project director, 
the results were examined, treated statistically wh^re necessary, andMetermination made as 
to how successfully the projecuachieved its stated purposes. 

The cost to the State for this third party evaluation by the Teaching Research Division in 
'^J973-/74 was 522,407 which included not only the initial planning withe project directors 
and visits to project sites, but ^Iso the drafting of this report, yicludihg computer usag^ for 
statistical computations. 

This evaluation plaii which is Otilized bv the Oregon Depanmcnt of Education to- evaluate 
Title VI Projects has been selected as an exemplary model by the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped tBEH), U.S. Office of Education in Washington, D,C. Staff from BEH have 
repeated!) indicated to staff at thf State Pepartment of Education that this evaluation plan 
and th^resulting Impact reports are uni^Ae in the United States. BEH staff are particularly 
interested because the Oregon Title VI projects have objectives that ire stated'in precise 
behavioral terms, evaluation strategifs that are applicable tcfthe objectives and result in an 
ability to demonstrate behavioral changes in handicapped children. 

These components allow BEH to present^t^tb substantiate ;h^t monies spent for Title' 
VI resulted m positive changes in handicapped children. The result ofthis is that the fed'eral> 
money appropriated for services for handicapped children has been increased since the 
inception of Title VI in 196*8. 



Methodology ^ 

Six staff members from Teachmg Research were responsible for collecting the data from 
the various school districts who had previously been funded by Title Vl-B funds. One of 
these staff members' acted as coordinator of the^roject. 

Initially a meeting was held with the sLx staff to determine what pertinent information 
needed to be gathered from -the various school districts. After this information had been 
compiled, tTie coordinator of the project desigrti^a questionnaire which could be used to 
gatlier the midrmation fcJr the local districts (See Appendix A). The cover page cont^ning 
general 'informatioiK about the project was usually filled out in advance, by Teaching 
Research staff. The first thing that we wanted the local education agency staff*to tell 'Us was 
whe.ther or not thc"ir project-was still operational. 

If it was, fhe questionnaire *asked the number of children it was serving, the number of 
staff bemg ucili^d, and the current amount of budget available. In addition, questions were 
asked regarding tfte source of the current budget. Also, the questionnaire asked the projects 
to identify the type of children being served as t^ their handicapping condition. Four other 

10 ' . . i 

* 14 • • ■ 



questions W^rT ksked with regard to the third party evaluation'model that'has be^n used in 
Oregon since 1968. These were: . * ^ • 

{1} Did the' Oregon Board of Education provide adequate and/or appropriate 
technical assistance to your prdject? *\ ' ' ^ - 

(2) Did the third pai;iy ^valuators provide ajiquate and/or appropriate evaluation 
to your project? * , , ' 

V * 

. (3) Make a. statement as to the advantages 9f third party evaluation;-and ^ 

. '5*^ Make a statement as to the disadvantages of third party evaluation. 

Smce we were asking ^ocal education agencies special education staff fb go back and 
retrievd information from six years back in some cases^ it was anticipated that the directors 
of special educatioif or the project direcTtors in the local, education agencies might be 
reluctant to respond to the questioniiau-e. Consequently, Teaching Research staff decided to 
offer each of the project 'directors a $25 stipend for a prompt response to the questionnaire 
for ail Title Vi projects for which they had been funded. The result of this procedure was. 
that t5ach of the 58 agencies who were funded for the l53 projects responded and provided.' 
♦ the required data. 

Aftfer the first page of the qi^stionnaire was filled out' by the proje<^taff using generdT 
uiformation readily available fwJm past Impact reports, questipnnaires were mailed to the, 
local education agencies on April 26, 1974 with a cover letter which can be seen in 
Appendi.x B. > i • 

Seven days after the questionnaires were mailed, the 58 agenci^ wfire allocated to the six 
Teaching Research staff members who telephoned all of those local education agencies that 
had either one or two Title VI-B projects fmided. Information was secured -over the 
telephone to complete each questionnaire and then the local education agency staff was 
asked'to mail the questionnaires in as welU In some cates it was necessary to call the local 
education agency back a second or third time ro-clarify cmam items on the questionnaire. 
For those local education agencies who had more than two projects 'funded, it ^was 
determined that telephoning would be an inapp^^priate procedure. Consequently, Teaching 
^ Research staff made appointments with the local education agency staff and went out 
qn-site tcf visit them and secure the biformation through an interview. 

4 

As the questionnaires 'came ijitp Teaching Research they were filed in notebooks 
according to the year in which the. project was originally funded. The coordinator of the 
project then had the responsibility to summarize this raw data. Research assistants were 
employed to compile the data into the various tables and do whatever work was necessary 
on a calculator to ge^t totals and means, which are displayed. After the tables were 
formulated, the coordinator of the project analy^zed the data,.drew conclusions and made 
-rec6mniendations. • * ^ . 



TABLES 



r 



hitroduction to Table I 

Table 1, is a summary of the number of projects funded through Title yi-B funds by the 
Oregon State Department of £duc£rtiOn from 1968 through.1973. Impact 1 through /mpacr ^ 
7 are reports of the activities for those funding periods. Impact J (1968) and Impact 3 j 
'1969; reported projects that were conducted during the summer onVf (June-AugUst; by^ 
local districts. Impacts 2, 5, 6, and 7 are reports of proj.ects funded primarily for the.- 
academic year :September-June;. Impact 4 reports the results of both summer and the 
academic year for the years 1969-70. 



Summaiy^ef^^ta in Table 7 

.he data m Table \ indicates that 133. projects were funded to local education agencies 
bjetween June J968 and June 1973. Fift\-five projects were funded for che summer onlv 
and "^8 were funded' for the *academic year. The Coordinator o£ Federal Funds from OSDE 
determined after impact 4 1969-70 that no more summer projects would be funded. This 
change was made due to a recommendation made b\ "teaching Research in Impact 4. The 
child data indicated that summer projects did not have significant impact on child behavior 
to warrant the expenditure of funds. 

From an examination and count of all 133 projects, these data, showed that 58 local 
education agencies^ conducted them. There wai a range of projects funded yearly from 9 
(Academic year 1968 -69) to 24' (Summer 1969). The m^n number of projects funded for 
summer only was 11 and for the academic year the mean was 16. Overall, the mean was J 9 
for seven funding peri6ds. , ^ * ' 





TABLE 1 








Number ofTitle VI -B Projects Funded 
(1968-1973) 




Funding Period 




PROJECTS 


* 


SUMMER 


ACADEMIC YEAf^ 


TOTALS 


Impact 1, 1968 


20 

• < 




20 


Impact 2, 1968-69 




9 


9 


Impact 3, 1969 


24 




24 


Impact 4, 196d-70 


9 


14 


23 


Impact 5, 1970-71 




18 


18 


Impact 6, 1971-72 


t 

1 


17 


^ 18 ' 


Impact 7, 1972J3 


1 • , 


- 20 ■ 


. 21 


TOTALS 


55 


'78 


133 



0 



1 G 



Int^diiCtion to liable 2 \ 

Table 2 summarizes the number and percentage of children served by handicapping 
condition with Ti:-!e VI B funds from 1^68 through 1^73. .Both the total childr^en served by 
fundmg period and by handicapping condition ar^ noted. In addition, the percentage of the 
total children served by handicapping condition by year arid for all seven funding periods 

are listed. * * ' 

* 

f 

\ 

Summary of Data in Table 2 * , 

These data mdicate that 5,947 children were served from 1968 through f973 with Title 
Vl-B funds. The number served per funding period ranged from 334 in J968-69 to 1,877 in 

1970- 71. The mean number of children served per funding period during this time was 850. 
With regard to the 1,877 children served in 1970-71, it should be note^ that 1,056 of these ' 
were hearing impaired children who were evaluated by an audiologist in Jackson County. 

With regard to the number of children served by handicapping condition, the range was 
from 39 deaf/blmd) to 1,695 (hearing impaired). When analyzing these data, one should be 
aware that EMR, TMR, multiply handicapped and deaf/blind programs funded under Title 
yi-B funds generally serve children»in small self-contained classrooms of 5 to 10 children, 
while the visually impaired, hearing impaired, and speech impaired children are served on an 
itinerant, intermittent basis. Consequently, one can understand why Such an inordinately 
larger number of children were served in this second group. ^ 

/Data for the TMR population would indicate that for four funding periods from 1968 
through 1970 a range of from 20% to 29% of all children served were TMR. Howev^, from 
1970 through 1973, the range was from 6% to 9%. The reason for this dramatic reduction in 
service was that until 1970 Oregon had no other funding for TMR programs. In 1970, the 
Oregon Legislature provided th^e Mental Health Division of Oregon with a budget to serve 
this population. Consequently, this became less of a funding priority for Title VI-B funds. 

The same facts were true of the deaf/blind children. One can see that 39 deaf/blind 
children were served between 1968 and 1970. After 1970, all deaf/blind children were 
served under federal funds disseminated by the Northwest Regional Program for De^/Blind 
Children. Consequently, Title VI-B funds were not available for deaf/blind programs. 

One should also note the numbers and percentage of learning disabled and emotionally 
disturbed c4iildren served beginning with th^ 1971-72 academic year and continuing^ 
through the 1972-73 academic year. For learning disabled, 193 children were served in 

1971- r72 representing 25% of the total population; 1972-73 data indicates 333 learning 
disabled children were served representing 36% of the population.* In 1971-72, 25% of the 
child population served were emotionally disturbed; this increased to 32% in 1972-73. 

* This raise^n service xan be attributed to priorities set by the Oregon State Department of 
Education. Their* staff felt there was a need to provide additional service to these two 
populations. 
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Introduction to Table 3 ' 

Table 3 is a summary of Title VI-B dollars alfocated by handicapping condition. Funding 
periods are in the left column begmnmg with 1968 and ending with 1972-73. Handicapping 
conditions arc across the tup of the page beginnin'g with edufable mentally cetarded (EMR) 
and \jndmg with speech in^p;iired. In the summer of 1968 one can see that $23,858 was 
expended in the area of EMR, SI 5,656 expended in TMR, and so on. In the totals column, 
the total amount expended .by" handicapping condition is noted as welLas the percentage of 
total.! In the last three colui|nns on the right side of the Table, the total number of dollars is 
shown for each vear, the total number of projects is noted and the^niean number of dollars 
per project is provided. ^ - ^ ^ j 

Suntrnary of Data in Table 3, 

Tabic 3 indicates that between 1968 and 1973, 133 projects were funded by Title 'VI-B 
funds tor a total of 51,288,456, with a mean cost per prS^ect of 59,688. The range of 
funding for handicapping conditions was a low of 1% or 51^,510 for visually impaired to 
22% ot tlic total or 5278,560 for the emotionally disturbed. All handicapping conditions 
where the percentage uf the total dollars expended was 14% or more, were considered at 
one tune or another betvs^een 1968 and 1973 to be priority areas. For example, the multiply 
handicapped catcgor\ . which is 14% of the total, includes the deaf-blind population which 
had tio other potential funding source between 1968 and 1970. TMR children between 
19()8.and 197u also had no'ther funding sources available to them; consequently they were 
iieaviK funded b% Title V! funds. Learning disabled ivith 14% of the total and emotionally 
disturbed with 22'^o of the total were both considered to be priority areas for funding in the 
State, N 
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Introduction to Table 4 / ' - 

Table 4 is a summary of all 133 projects funded under Title VI-B funds between 1968 
and 1973, Column one is the handicapping conditions that were served with these funds. 

' Column two is the total number of projects funded for each Irandicapping condition, 
*Column three is the number of children served through all Title VI-B funds by handicapping 
condition with the total at the bottom. Column four is the percent of total children served 
by handicapping condition. Column five' is the number of dollars funded for each area of 

' handicapping condition over the .seven funding periods. Column six is the percentage of 
total dollars expended by handicapping condition and culumn seven is the cost per child, " 

Summary of Data hi Table 4 * , , * 

This summary indicates fhat 133 projects were funded under Title VI-B funds between 
1968 a-nd 1973 in seven^different funding periods and served 5,947 children. A total of 
.$1,288,456 was Expended with a mean cost per child of S217. With regard to the number of 
children served per handicapping condition, the data indicates that this ranges from a low of 
30 vi:>uall\ impaired to a high of 1.695 hearing impaired. With regard to dollars expended, it 
ranged from a low for visually impaired of $14,510 to a high of 5278,560 for the 
emotionally disturbed. This range in terms of percentage is a low of 1% for the visually 
impaired to a high of 22% for the emotionally disturbed," The cost per child ranged from 

^ S56 for the hearing impaired to^a high of S484 for the visually imapired.. One should note 

. chat of the 1 ,695 hearing impaired children served, a large portion of these were served in an 
evaluation program only and that remedial services were not provided which made the cost 
per child considerably few. In addition, one should note that the 30 visually impaired served 
for a cost of S484 per child was representative of an itinerant program in Eastern Oregon 
over a three county area. This three' county area represents a large geographic area. 

\ Consequently, the cost of»traveling from town to town was high. . 
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TABLE 4 

Summary of all Projects Funded 
Under Title VI B Funds (1968 1973) 



Handicapping Number of Number of . Percentage I)ollars Percentage Cost Per * 

Condition Projects^ Children Served of Total J^unded ' of Total Child 



Educabie Mentally • 

Retarded 19 » 426 

Trainable Mentally 

Retarded 31 . 822 

Multiply Handicapped 12 ' 498 

Visually lnr»paired 3 30 

Hearing Impaired -11 1^695 

Physically Handicapped 3 . 175 

Learning Disabled 15 7-79 

Emotionally .Disturbed 20 603 

Speech & Language " 

Impairment 19 919 

TOTALS -133 '5,947 
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1 


14 


226,565 


17 


276 


% 


187,232 


14 


376 




14,510 


1 


484 


29 


94,183 


7 


56 


3 


20,500 


2 


117 


13 


178,587 


14 


229 


10 


' 278,56a 


22 


462 


15 


151,784 


12 


165 



100 1,288,456 100 217 



Note. Multioly Handicapped incjudes the deaf/blind children funded by Title Vl-B from 1968 through 1970. 




Introduction to Table 5 *^ ' 

Table 5 IS a summary of the location oP projects by CQunty for projects funded under 
Title VI-B funds for each funding period. Column one lists the counties in Oregon, column 
two IS the 1972 population of the county, columns tliree through,nin^ show the number of 
projects funded for each county daring a specific funding period and colum^i ten is the total 
of all projects funded for each county from 196.8 through 1973. ^ 

Summary bf Data in Table 5 * \ . - t 

There were 133 projects funded ^n Oregon under Title VI-B funds between 196B an^ 
1973 and there are 36 counties in the State^ Fourteen counties di(J not receive funding 
through Title VI-B funds. This leaves 22 counties who received the 1^3 funded projects. 
Five counties received 9 or more funded projects. Multnomah County was first with 30 
projects, Clackamas County second with 14, Was'hihgton County was third with 12, Jackson 
County was fourth wuh 11, and Lane County was fifth with 9. On 'a* per capita basis, the 
number of projects that these five counties received appears to be appropriate in that these 
five counties have the greatest populatioi^i. The population range is from 100,100 (Jackson) 
to 56U.OO0 (Multnomah). However, there are five counties with populations ranging from 
26,100 to 73,950 people who received no funding at all. We do not know whether the 
schoofs in these countiesMid not app4 for funds or whether they applied and were not 
given priority as these data are not available from the State Department of Education, These 
counties are Lincoln (26,100), Polk (37,060), Yamhill (42,190), Klamath (51 ,940), 'and 
Douglas ^73.950). However, Douglas County has been funded for both the academic years 
1974_75 and r975-"76. 




TABLE 5 



i 



ocation of Project^ by County for each Title Vl-B Funding Period 



COUNTY POPULATION 



19^8 1968-69 1969 196970 197071 197172 1972 73 
Impact 1 Impacr2 Impacts Impact 4 Impacts Impact 6 Impact 7 TOTAL 



Baker 


15,200 


Benton 


59,800 


Clackamas 


178,400 


Clatsop 


28,800 


Columbia 


30,070 


Coos 


57,300 


Crook 


io,6ro 


Curry 


13,300 


Desctiutes 


33,800 


Douglas 


73,950 


Gilliam 


' 1,980 


Grant 


6,910 


Harney 


6,900 


Hood River 


13,540 


Jackson 


100,100 


Jefferson 


8,980 


Josephine 


38,500 


Klamath 


51,940 


Lake 


Q74Q^ 


Lane 


227,200 


Lincoln 


26,100 


Linn 


75,540- 


Malheur 


» 23,380 


Marion 


1 D/,^UU 


Morrow 


4,320 


Multnomah 


560,000 


Polk 


'37,060 


Sherman 


2J00 


Tillamook 


M 8,400 


Umatilla 


45,450 


Union 


20,660 


Wallowa 


6,210 


Wasco 


20,520 


Washington 


178,300 


Wheeler 


' 1,820 


Yamhill 


42,190 


TOTALS 





1 

2^ 



1 » 1 



1 

3 



1 
2 

'1 * V 



1 

2 
1 

4 




20 



24 



23 



18 



18 



21 



2 



4 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0' 
3 
0 
11 
0 
2 
0 
2 
9 
0 
6 
0 
7 
1 

30 
' 0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

^0, 
1 

12 
0 
0 



133 



21 



Introduction to Table 6 ^ • , 

Table 6 is* a summary of m-service- training that was provided for professional staff, 
volunteers, teacher aides, and parents under Title VI-3 fuhds from 1968 through 1973 

Summary of Data in Table 6 r , 

It can be seCn that 1,510 persons were tramed in each of these four caj^egories. These 
mcluded. 396 profe^sjonaJstaff, 69 volunteers, 42 teacher aides and lf003 parents. One' 
shoulH note the- increaseti-eiVtphasis in the training, of professional staff'and parents from 
1970 through 1973. This indicates an increased emphasis in special education in the State of 
Oregon as to the value of training parents to provide prescriptive programming for their ^ 
children in the home to increase the acquisition of functional skills and to decrease 
inappropriate behaviors. ' * ^ ' ' 

Training for professional staff was primarily on-site ^technical assistance by various 
.consultants throughout the state as opposed to formal class instruction. The consultants 
came from agencies of the State System of High Education, including Teaching Rese^ch 
and various private colleges. , 

The training of parents was done primarily by the project staff themselves. In some 
instances the consultants assisted with this parent training. It should also be noted that 
while the data in Table 5 indicates that only 69 volunteers were trained, under Title VI 
funds, there is an increased emphasis in the use of volunteers in special education programs 
to increase the intensity and frequency of services to handicapped cliildren in the state. 

TABLE 6 

In-Service Training Provided for Staff, Volunteers and Parelhts 
Through Title Vl-B Project Funds 



Funding Period 


Professional * 
Staff 


Volunteers . 


Teacher 
Aides 


Parents ^ 


Totals 


Irffpact 1, 1968 


2 


■0 


1 


79 


82 


Impact 2, 1968-6§ 


0 


0 . 

V 


* • 

0 


0 


. 0 


Impact 3,. 1969 


" , 19 ^ 


7 


7 


16 


49 


Impact 4, 1969-70' 


5 


40 


0 


9 


'54 


Impacts, 1970-71 


211 


0 


2 


310 


523 


Impact 6, 1971-72 • 


90 


0 


20 


47 / 
^ 542. 


157 


Impact 7, 1972-73 


69 


22 


12 . » 


645 


TOTALS - 


-396 ■ 


69 


42 


1,063 


1,510 



Introductiori to Table 7 * v\ ^ * ♦ 

Table 7 is a summary of Title VI-B iffoiects continued and dwco/itinued since 1968. The 

- 

(c) totals "^^J^ ^ - ' . . 

" Both the number and percentage cqnj4nued and discontinued are noted. ! 

Summary of Data in Table 7 \ 

This* table shows that 92 (69%) of the 133 projects funded are still operational. One must 
note, however, that for summer projects only 24 (44%) of 55 are stil,l ongoing, while 68 
(87%) of the 78 projects' funded for an academic year are still operational. ♦ , 



TABLE 7 

Number and Percentage ofTitle Vl-B'- 
Projects Continued ^nd Discontinued Since 








; ^ 


1968 






Status 


Summer Projects 

N % 


Academic Year Projects 

N . % ^ 


Total Projects 

Isl % 


Continued 


24 


44 


68 


87 


92 69 


Discontinued 


31 


56 


"10 


13 


41 31 


TOTAL 


55 


100 


78 


100. 


133 100 



Introduction to' Table 8 

Table 8 Summarizes the current status of budget^ staff and children served for projects 
which are still, operational but fo/ Which Title VI-B fu«ds are no longer available. 

SuMmary of Data in Table 8 ^ ^ \ 

For the 92 projects still operational, 14 are<^operating on the same budget, '23 are 
operating with the same number of staff as in the original project and 14 are serving tire 
Line number of -children that they were originally funded to serve. Nine are operating at a 
, reduced budget, eight are operating with a reduced nurriber of staff and eight are operating 
with a reduced number of children. Sixty-nine are operating currently with a higher budget, 
61 with a larger number of staff and 70 with a larger number of children. 



TABLE 8 

Status of 92 Projects Continued 
Without Title VI-B Funding 



Project Component 


Increased 


Decreased 


No Change 


Total 


Budget • 


' 69 


9 


14 


92 


Staff ■ - 


61 


8 


• ■ 23 


92 


Children Served 


' 70 ' 


8 


14 


92 


* 




1 *" 







/ 
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I^trodtfciiop to Table 9 

Table 9 notes for all 92 projects that are still operational a comparison of the original 
funding (the last Title VI. B funding period) and their current level of funds available,. In 
addition", the table shows a comparisoh of the number of staff under original fundihg with 
the present staff. • . 

. Stitnmary of Data in Table 9 

The original funding for the 92 -projects that have continued to be operational was 
S637,306. Their current level of funding is $2,145,793. This represents an increase of 
$1,508,487 over the original level of funding. There were 297 staff involved- in the 92 
projects that were funded originally under Title VI-B funds. These same 92 projects now 
have 488 staff^j^jUifcreiKi^ 191 staff more than the original funding. 



TABLE 9 

Summary of 92 Projects That Have Been Continued 
Without Title Kfl-B Fgnding 



Original Funding 
Period 


Origfnal 
Funding 


Current 
Fundihg 


increase 


Original 
" Staff 


Current 
Staff 


increase 


Impact 1, 1968 


S ^666 


$ 654,398 
. 90,940 


S 621,732 
50,315 


34 
28 


.113 
16. • 


79 

(12) ' 


Impact 2, 1968-69 


4ol|S25 


Impact 3, 1969 




283,206 


227,194 


58- 


99 


• • 41 


Impact 4, 1969-70 


. 89,198 


265,103 


175,905 


24." 


52 


28 


Impact 5, 1970-71 


109^,238 


212,994 


103,756 


39 


58 


19 


Impact 6, 1971-72 


■80,319 


160,196" 


79,87.7 


54 


80 


26 


Impact. 7, 1972*73 


229,248 


478,956 


249,708 


QO . 


70 


10 


TOTALS 


$637,306 


$2,145,793 


$1,508/^7 


297 


488 


191 






4^ 
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Introduction to Table 10 ^ 

Table 10 is a summary of present dollaf support squrces for al^ Title VI-B projects that 
are still operational. Colurpn one was the year the project was originally funded. Column 
two IS the nurpber of projects that are stjll operational from that funding year. Column 
three is the total current budget amount fo/all projects. .ColunKi four is the percen^ge'of 
that total funding that is currentK coming from local- funds. Columft'five is ^hc percentage 
t/iat IS coming from state funds. Column, six is the perceYitage coming from other federal 
tunds and column seven is the total percentage of local, state and federal fund?. One can see» 
for example, that for those projects funded in 1968 thcre were eight projects funded that 
are currently operating wuh a funding base of 5654,398 with 65% of those funds from local 
sources, 17% from state funds and 'l§% from other federal funds. 

Summary of Data in I'^ble Iff 

One can see fhar for th^ seven funding periods there are 92 projects still operational of 
the ong\xJat~Vyy funded. Their current level 'oF support for h^ndicaf^ped children is 
S2,145.793^ Of this money< the mean percentage of all continuing project^ -or money 
coming local funds is 54%. The mean percentage of money coming-irom -tcate funds is 
21% and the percejitage coming from other fe.deral funds is 25%. 



TABLE 10 



A Summary of Present Dollar Support Sources For. 
Title Vt-B Projects Still Operational 



Original Funding . 
Period 


-Number of 
Project Continued 


^ Current 
Funding 


% Local 
'Funds 


% State 
Funds 


, % Other' 
Federal Funds 


Total 
Percentage 


Impact 1, 1968 


8 


$ 654,398 


65 


17 


18 


' 100 


Impact 2, 1968-69 < 


9 


90,940 


28 


30 




100 


Impact 3, 1969 


12 


283,206 


• 64 


20 


16 


100 


Impact 4, 196^-70 


15 


265,103 


' 42 


28 


30 


'100 


Impact 5, 197l).71 


15 


" 212.994 


60 


r3 


27 


100 


Impact 6, 1971-72 


14 


• 160,196 


61 


37 


2 


100 


Impact 7, 1972-73 


19 • 


478.956 


42 


.17 ' 


41 


100 


TOTALS 


♦ 

^2 • 


$2,145,793 


54 


21 


25 


100 



huroduction to Table 11* ^ ' , 

Table 1 1 is a comparison of the number of childttg^^servecT during their last year of Title, 
yi-B funds ^'nd the pres'^nt. The left column sheathe yea/ that the project was 'last' 
funded Acrot>s the top of the columns are the Various handicapping condition^ with the 
total bv vear m the far right hand column. The totals of each handicapping condition ' 
currently bemg served are at the bottom of each column. Under each handicapping 
condition is the number of children served during their last year of funding under Title Vl-B 
funds. Next to it is the number of children currently being served and the difference. 

Summary of* Data in I'able 1 1 ^* ' 

The 92 projects that contmue to be operational since Title VI-B funds were not available 
are currently serving 4,715 children. Nine areas of handicapped children are being served. 
Numbers of children served range from 20 visually impaired children to 1,491 hearing 
impaired children. The original number of children served for these same 92 projects was 
3.636. This reflects an increase in the number of children served of 1,079,, 
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Introduction to 'J able 12 

Table 12 is a Nummary of.' responses from the 'S8 project direttors regarding the 
advantages of third p^arty evaluation. The 'numbers in the left cqlumn are the responses tkat 
were provided by the project directors for each of the statements listed. It should be noted 
that ail project directors did not respond to each of the four statements for .each of their 
funded projects. In some cases where project directors had more^Hv^n one project funded 
they responded one way for One project and a different wayj for the other projects. 
Consequently the responses given do not*total either, 58 or 133. vThere were 18 response? 
which were given that were other tl^an the four possible statements listed. These are 
sutpmarized following Table 12. • ^ 

Summary of Data in Table 12' 

One can see from^ fhese data that 63 responses indicated that thildrei) were more 
adequately served because objectives and evaluation strategies were clarified and agreed 
upon between the third pa^ty evaluator and the project director before the piroj^ct was 
initiated. Fifty-three respofises indicated that accountability for the use of federal fuiids was 
requested by the third party evaluator and thereby proyiding a higher quality of service for 
handicapped children. Forty-one responded,that on-site visits by the third pal-ty eValuators 
provided feedback which ultimately improved the quality of service to children served in the 
project and that dissen#ktion of the results of the project was improved by the third party 
evaluators^^comments in Impact and their preparation odCthe final report, / 



Table 12 
Responses From Project Directors 
Regarding The Advantages of Third Party Evaluation 



/ 



^ NUMBER RESPONSE 



\ 



53 



\ Accountability for the use of -federal funds is requested by the 
Third Party Evaluators, thereby providing a higner quality of 
'service for handicapped children. 

63 ^ Children were mor^ adequately served because^objectives and ^ 

* evaluation strategies were clarified and agreed upon. 

On-site visits by the tWrd party evaluators provided feedback 
^ which ultimately, improved the quality of service to children 
served in the project 

41 Dissemination of the results of your project was improved by 

the Third Party Evaluators' comments in Impact and their 
preparation of the final report. 

18 Other Responses- ' , 
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Summary of Other Responses i 

Several of the respondents felt that the on-site visits provided positive reinforcement to 
the project staff. Others felt that the eyaluators provided a source of new ideas and solutions 
to problems in the project. Several districts indicaCed that they used the 'Third Party 
Evaluators* Comments'' in the final report to sell the idea to administrators and school 
boards so it could be continued. Others felt that the evaluators assisted the project staff to 
iiaderstand what ^'reasonable'* expectations for the project should be. 

Introduction to Table iS - ^ 

Table 13 is a summary of the responses of 58 project directors regarding the 
disadvantages of-third party evaluation. The left hand column is the number of responses to 
the statements on the right. Again one should note that not all project directors responded 
to the statements. Twenty-four responses had remarks other than the possible disadvantages 
listed. These are summarized following Table 13. 

Summary of Data in Table 13 

Teij^ responses indicated that the evaluators were not sufficiently familiar with 
handicapped children and their problems to adequately evaluate the procedures used by the 
project staff. Three indicated that an inordinate amount of time was spent meeting with 
third party evaluators in Salem! preparing for on-site visits and for on-site visits. Nine 
indicated that the monies expended for third party evaluators could better be spent if they 
were disseminated in school districts or other projects. 



' Table 13 
Responses From Project Directors 
Regarding The Disadvantaged of Third Party Evaluation 



NUMBER 


RESPONSE 


JO 


Evaluators are not sufficiently familiar with handicapped children 




and their problems to adequately evaluate the procedures used - 




by the project staft . . , ' 


3 


An inordinate amount of time is spent in'meeting with the third 




party ev§luators in Salem, preparing for on-site visits and for 




on-site visits. « / 


9 


Monies expended for third party evaluators could he better 




spent if it were disseminated to school districts for projects. 


^ 8 


Other Responses 
1 



Sumniary of Other Responses ^ " i 

Comments included that the third party e valuator was only interested in data and did not 
understand |the total project. One comment indicated that the third party evaluator changed 
the intent cjf the project b> modifying the original objectives. First visits to the project came 
too late in/ the year. Some staff indicated that the monies used for evaluation should be 
given to districts to hire staff to provide their own evaluation. Larger districts have 
evaluation^staff and therefore third party is not necessary. ' ' ^ ^ 



'introduction to Table 14 ^ ^ 

Table 14 is a summary of responses from 58 project directors of 133 prdjects to the 
question, **Did the Third Party Evaluator^ provide adequate and/or approopkte evjiluation 
assistance to your project'*' It should be emphasized that some project directors ijeiponded 
tor each' funded project and others did not. Also, some responded ''yes'' for pne ptoject and 
**no** for pother. - • 

Summary of D^ta in Table 14 ^ ' ♦ 

Seventy-three responses indicated '*yes** and 19 indicated **noV. For further discussion 
seeTablelS. ' ^ ^ * 



Table 14 

Hesponses From Project Direfctors to^the^Questioh, "DicfThe 

Third Party E^luators Provide Adepyate and/or 
*• Appropriate Evaluation Assistance To^Xpur Project?" 

Yes 73 No 19 Total ^ 92 ' 



Introduction to Table 15 

Nineteen project directors did not feel that the third party evaluator provided adequate 
service to at least one of their projects. Table 15 summarizes t;heir reasons for this response. ^ 
Eight responses were other than those specified in Table 15.^ These are summarized 
following Table 15. < 

Summary of Data in Table IS 

Of the 50 responses made, 13 inclicated that t*he third party evaluators did not make a 
sufficient number of visits to the project. In addition, 6 responses indicated that the 
evaluation strategies were not practical and that the third party evaluators' comments were 
not accurate regarding the success or failure of the project. Six responses indicated that the 
evaluators 'did not provide enough help in assisting the project staff to prepare the final 
report and five responses indicated that they did not receive help in the clarification of 
objectives and evaluation pl^ns. 



Table 15 

Summary of Responses for Those 19 Project Directors 
Who Answered "np" to the Question, 
"Did the Third Party EvaiuatOFS Provide Adequate and/or 
Appropriate Evaluation Assistance to Your Project?" 



NUMBER 


RESPONSE 


■ 5 


Third party evaluators did not assist in claritying the project 




objectives and evaluation plan. 


1 . 


When project objectives and evaluation strategiesjwere modified. 




this tended to change-the intent of the original project. 


6 


Evaluation strategies suggested by the third party evaluator 




were frequently impractical to implement because of the 




, background and training of the project staff. 


13 


A sufficient number of on-site visits were not made. \^ 


5 


Third party evaluation §taff did not sufficiently assist us to x 




implement'data collection systems. ' | * 


6 


Inadequate'amount and t^pe-'of information relative to the 


V 


content and design of the final report was.not provided. 


6 


In impact, third party evaluation comments were not accurate 




in terms of the success or failure of the project. 


. .8 


Other. ' ^ " ^ 
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Summary oj Other Comments 

Third party evaluaturs suggested data co^llection procedures tha.t our staff did not 
understand and could nut implemcru/^ubjeGtive evaluation was not considered only data,-^ 
that cuulJ bo fed tu a computer. The amount of data "that was required was too much and 
required too much time tu collect fur the amount of funding. The third party cvaluators 
slanted their cumiyents iiegatiyelv toward any project that did not use behavior modification 
procedures. , • ■ 

^Introduction to Table 164^ 

Table 16 is a' summary of responses from 58 project director's of 133 projects to the 
question, ''Did the staff from the Oregon State Department of Education provide adequate 
and/or appropriate technical assistance to your project?" It should be emphasized that some 
project directors res|)onded for each funded project while others did not. Also, some 
responded "yes" to one prdject'and ''no" to another. 

Summary of Data in Table 16 v * 

Seventy-nine responses indicated "'yes" and 9 indicated **no." For further discussion see 
Table ir ^ 



T^bleie ^ . 
Responses Fronn Project Directors to the Question, 
"Did the Oregon Board of Education Provide Adequate and/or 
Appropriate Technical A'Ssistance to Your Project?" 

Yes 79 No 9 Total 88 
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Introduction to Tiible 17 4t - ^ ' ^ 

Nine project directors did not feel that;' staff from the Oregpn Department of Education 
provided 'adequate assistance to their project. Table 17 summarizes their reasons for this 
response. Three responses were other, than thoSe specified in .T[able 17. These are 
summarized^ follpwingTable T7. 

Summary of L^ta in Table 17 ' • . - ' , 

Of the 24- responses made, 10 indica^d that a sufficient number of on-site visits wert not 
made. Five indicated that the consultants from the various handicapping areas did' not 
provide assistance and four indicated that the timelines for the submission of letters of 
intent, proposals and interim and fipal reports were not adequate. ^ 



Table U 

Summary of Respqnses from 9 Project Directors Who Answered "no" to the Question, 
"Did the Oregon Board of Education Provide Adequate and/or 
Appropriate Technical Assistance to Your l^roject?" 



NUMBER RESPONSE 



0 Priorities for potential fundable projects were not clearly (Jefined. 

1 Guidelines for preparing proposal were not sufficient. 
1 Assistance in writing the proposal was not provided, 

5 Specialists in various handicapping areas {EMR,TMR, etc.) did not 
provide assistance to the project. , : 

10 A sufficient number of On-site visits were not made by'OBE Staff. 

4 ^ Timelines for sulDmission of letters of intent, proposal, interim 

. reports and final reports were not adequate. 

3 . Other. ^ " . 



Summary of Other Responses \ " . ' ^ ^ 

Services wdre available during the planning stages of the project that we were nbfaware 
of until they were past. Consultants from. the State Department had little information about 
TMR children. Consultant took personally the negative comments made by the third party 
evaluators in the final report. . * , ' 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 



In addition to the 133 projects funded through Title VI-B funds which were disseminated 
to local s<;hool districts in Oregon, there were five special projects . funded using 
administrative Title VI-B funds between ^1968 and 1973. These projects were undertaken 
because^ special education staff at the State Department of Education determined that the 
subjects of each of these reseifch projects were priority informaupn necessary to more, 
functionally administer the special education programs for children in the State. An abstract 
of each of the five projects follows. ^ ^ 
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Tide: A^^tudy of the Extreme Learnitig Problem Program in Oregon 
Author: William G. Moore 
Agency: ^Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon 97361 
Duration: /97/-72 1972-73 

Funding: $28,821 ' • . . , ' 



Purpose: , ' ♦ ' * 

There were three major purposes of the study and they were to: (1) determine if ELP 
programs. were changing children's reading behavior; (2) measure the extent of the change^ 
and (3) determine what factors contributed to changing the reading behavior of the children 
. served^. 

* * * 

' Methodology: > ^ ^ ' - ^ 

Six school districts were selected to participate in this study. The six were representative 
of districts in the State who conducted ELP programs and they were selected from some of 
the largest and smallest districts in the State, Subjects in the study were all of the new JELP 
pupils in the six districts entering the program in the 1971-72 and 1972--73 school years. 
In addition to beiTig^'members of the new intake population, the subjects also must have had 
no previous remedial reading assistance in*^a special setting. AH subjects from each district 
were under the direct supervision of the director of special education of the district. Each 
district used its ovyfr selection fjrocedure for identifying pupils to' receive renjedial assistance 
in the district'^ pifcgram and these procedures were not altered. Howeyer, as a part of the 
study, each dlstriptNs^^required to administer a Metropolitan Reading Test to all subjects in 
the study. The level of teSB^o b'e administered was dependent on the grade level of the child. 
In addition, the Gilmore Oral Reading Test was administered at this time. Districts had also 
been encouraged to use an Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) for assessment purposes. 
However during the first, year of the study not all teachers in all districts administered an 
IRI, At the end of the first year of the study all subjects were tested with the d'ppropriate 
Metropolitan Reading Test for their grade level. ^ 

In the second year, 1972-73, the new intake population followed the same testing 
procedures as that of a new intake population identified in* the first year. In addition, they 
^all received an IRI On a pre-posttest basis. After a child had been accepted intp the district's 
ELP program the teacher completed an information sheet for him. The teacher provided 
information concernin]g the child's age,^grade level and I.Q, She also provided instructional 
information concerning the operation of the ELP classroom in which the child was enrolled, 
pretest scores from the tests administered, and information concerning instructional 
procedures and tests used to identify the child in the EJ^P program.. An information sheets 
was also compiled for the child at the end of the school year* This sheet included posttcst ^ 
scores and information on the instructiona:| procedures and materials used in the child's 
program both in the ELP and the regular classrooom setting. The completed information 
sheets were sent to Teaching Research fof review and then forwarU(5d^ to th<*Coinputer \ 
Center at Ore^gOn State University where common data (or each subject was punched on 
IBMcar^s. ^ ^ ' " ^, 

3D ' : - 



Significant Findings: ' . . 

The following conclusions w^ere drawn from the results of this study: (1) children served 
in an ELP^program made better than average growth in reading as compared to the normal 
expectancy for one year's growth of reading for one year of instruction; (2) ELP pupils in 
the primary grades made greater growth in reading than pupils in the upper grade levels; (3) 
ELP pupils returned to the regular classroom setting^ter one year of reading intervention 
made less progress in ^reading than those pupils retained in the EbP program for a second 
year; ^nd (4) ELP teaqhers whcJ used instructional materials in conjunction with regular 
classroom teachers obtained more growth in reading with pupils they served than did those 
ELP teachers who did not use similar materials with the classroom teacher. 



Title: A Study of the I^^unding Relationships of fecial Education Facilities 

. for Handicapped Children in State Aided.Private Agencies ^ 

Authors: Arthur Young and Compai2^900 S,h\ 5th Avenue, PortUnd, Oregon 97204 

Funding: $J9,000 ' 

Duration: June^U 1972 to December 30, 1972 



Purpose: ♦ 

The*purpose of this study .was: (1) to provide the Ways and Means. Committee of the^ 
y Oregon State Legislature and the Oregon State Department of Education with information 
that vyould be of assistance in dealing with the issue of public responsibility for. the 
education of handicapped children living in or under control of various no^-profit social 
service agencies'or the implications of ORS 326.510. The specific objectives of the studj 
were to identify and analyze the funding sources of state aided private social services 
agencies serving children with special handicapping problems, emphasizing the impact and 
relationship of state and federal financial assistance; (2) to define and identify the 
[educational costs within the context of the total program of services provided by the subject 
agencies; and [3^ to develop and recommend eligibility criteria for participation of such 
agencies in the state supported educational costs for reimbursement programs. 

Methodology: ' - 

The ^bcrjSe'of the study embraced the following eleven state aided private agencies: 

1 . Louise Home, Portland 

2. Boys and Girls Aide Society of Oregon, Portland * 

3. Children's Farm ?lome, Corvallis 

4. Salvation Army White Shield Home, Portland 
^ 5. Edgefield Lodge, Troutdale 

6. Christie School,- N4arylhurst 
^ ' 7. Perry Center for Childr^n,^ortland 

8vSt. Mary's Home for Boys, Beaverton ''^^ 

9. Villa St. Rose, Portland 

10. Waverly Children's Home,J^ortlaYid 

1 1 . Villa Gerard, Eugene |> 

. c /.'. 

Significant bindings: ^ - . — f 

The reported findings were: (1) The eleven subject agencies provided rjsidefttialcare 
services for a broad spectrum 'of client problems. Consequently there existsi(such slibstantjal 
differences^ among the programs in the agencies- so a^'to make inter-agency cotnparisons 
somewhat tenuous. (2) There is virtually no uniformity among the eleven subjeci" agencies 
ai>d their finai?c*ial and management information systems,^ particularly in methods of 
allocating costs ohereby precluding any uniform measures of accountability or evaluation. 
(3) The financ:ial bucden of maintaiftingan educational program appropriate to the needs of 
the handicapped child poses the potential threat t6 the other service programs for some of 
the subject agencies and to the continued existence of at |east one agency. (4) The present 



\ 



level of funding for the educational programs of the subject agencies and provision of Title 1 
in the Elementary and Secondary School Act could be portentially increased if the agencies 
wcr« lo become -state educational agencies^ (5) The. present iragmented approach of funding 
the educational programs, of the subject agencies affords no assurance of maintaining 
^prjpgrams of high quality and raises the serious question of equity allocatioaof state fuijds. 

In addition to the findings, two recommendations "were given to the Oregon. State 
Department of Education by the Arthur Young and<^mnpany following this study : (1) the 
^tate of Oregon ought to assumi the financial responsibility of those educational programs 
fof h^indicapped children receiving residential care and treatn^entjn private agencies and 
institucionsi.and ^2} the State of Oregon ought to adopt criteria of eligibility governing th^ 
participation of private agencies under the provision of DRS 326.510; 
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Title: Education bf Oregon's Sensory Impaired Youth 
Authors: James H. Beaird, John J, McDonnell, Loring M Carl 
Agency: Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon 97361 
Funding: i30J10 

Duration: September 1971 through March 1972 
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Purpbse: ^ , " ' 

Th/ purpose of this study was to examine in depth services provided by the State of 
Oregon to the deaf/hearing impaired and blind/ visually impaired populations. After 
ex^ining Oregon's program, the project staff were to look at "model programs for the deaf 
arVd blind throughout the United States, make comparisons of these with Oregon's programs 
anti subsequently make recommendations to the State for the Improvement of Oregon's 



rams. 



M^odology: ' ^ ' ' 

i Three staff from Teaching Research visited each of the regional programs and the State 
chools for the deaf and for the blind. Obseryations were made of teaching methodolpgies, 
►udgets, ways services were delivered to children, and qualjlipations of teacHers and teaching 
staff of each of these agencies. Interviews were conducteil^th teaching staff, administra- 
tors and parents. Various agencies who were supporte^J^o run "mode! programs" for the 
deaf or for the blind in tl^ United States were visitgcl during the course of the study. 
Comparisons were made between Oregon's programs and the observations taken from the 
"model programs." * » * ' 

Stgn if icon t Findings .\ 

When compared with the programs across the nation, Oregon fare? well. Its students, both - 
deaf and blind, are as well prepared academically as most and better than many. The 
combinations of residential and regional local programs found in Oregon are common place 
in the nation. The philosophical controversy over instrucrio'naJ strategies and the use of 
residential and regional programs were found nationally as wdTas in Oregon. Inappropriate 
coordination of residential and regional services in Oregon axe not unique. The expenditures 
for programs, both in residential and regional locdl settings compare favorably with those 
from similar programs in pther states, excluding the southeastern states which are lower. 
The failure of Oregon's programs, low academic performance, iiiadequate career prepara- 
tion, unreadiness for contributory integration into society are the same for all. Fifteen 
recommendations were offered to the Oregon Board of Education at the conclusion of this 
study in the fi/ial report. The recprnmendarions are as- follows: 

1. Take steps to vacate the school building at the Oregon State School for the Deaf prior 
tO'September 1972. 

2. Begin immediately to initiate steps which affect greater information flow among 
various segments of the Sute Department of Educarion*s programs for the sensory impaifcd. 

3. Combine dietary oper^^ns of the Oregon State School for the DeaT and the Oregon 
State School for the Blind such that food preparation for both schools! is'accomplished at 
the Oregon State Schopl for the Deaf. 



4. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction sheuld initiate those actions necessary 
to insure that special needs of handicapped children are addressed in the planning, 
development and leadership activities of all major departments within the State Department 
of Education. 

5^ By September 1978, all singularly handicapped sensory impaired children should be 
enrolled in regional programs or public school classrooms. 

6/ Each regional facility for the deaf and blind shall develop arid implement a plan which 

will allow it to provide educational services for those children at OSSEt (207) and OSSB (20) 

who' will be transferred to ti\e regional .facility as a result of the emphasis on integration at 

the residential schools. ♦ \ 

i 

/ 7. Develop a plan to' increase the amount of cornprehensiVe training of parents to train 
their infant ichronological age .6 to 3.8) sensory handicapped children ill the home. 

8. Develop evaluation procedures at OSSD and OSSB and the regional facilities so that 
decisions relative to, students, instructional programs, and staff can be made on a data based 
model. • - ~ * • ^ 

9. The Oregon Board of Education should provide a central resource center to dispense 
specialized equipment and materials on a short or long term loan basis to regional facilities, 
residential schools, and regular classroom teachers who have sensory handicapped children. 

_ 10. Each regional facility and residential 'school should provide parent training programs 
for all parents of sensory handicapped students. 

11. The Superintendent of the Oregon State School for the Deaf should develop a living 
skills program that is consistent wirfi'^tlie psycho-social development patterns of children ' 
enrolled at the school^ ' ^ 

12. Develop a plan to provide career and vocational, education for sensory handicapped 
children in Oregon. Emphasis should be given to the following areas: _ 

i\) Modify regular (public school) vocational education programs to serve 

senso'ry handicapped students in regular classrooms. 
2; Provide work experience in existing special vocational education programs 
for ^ensory handicapped students. 

(3) Improve vocational education programs for sensory handicapped students 
in regional programs and resid^ntiah schools. x-^. 

(4) Provide post-secondary education for the sensory handicapped by utilizing 
Vhe Community Colleges in Oregon. 

13. Personnel of the Oregon State Department of Education should initiate planning for 
professional services (i.e., psycholbgical, audtological, and ophthalmological) programs for 
both residential and regional programs that provide information apprgpriate to the decisions 
teachers and parents must make relative to the education of sensory impaired youth. 

.14. Every appropriate state agency should bejiirected to increase the emphasis placed on 
progranis which contribute toward the prevention of hearing and visual losses. 

15. Plan, develop specifications for and constructive facilities for the Oregoa State School 
for the Blind that will be ready jFor occupancy by September 1975. ^ 
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Title: Needs and Concerns for Special Education in Oregon 

Authors: fi.D. Bud Fredericks] Victor L Baldwin, Ronald R. Hofmann 

Agency: Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

'Funding: $26,654 * , / . ' 

Duration: January, 1970 through August 3, 1970 . , 

ihirpose: 

This study proposed to examine each of the handicapping conditions as defined by the 
Oregon State Department of Education and attempt to pinpoint the most critical needs for 
each area These data would then lend themselves to the development of a set of priorities 
for each h*^icapping condition wl;iich would allow the state to make systematic efforts to 
mcrease the impact of special education withwi the State of Oregon, 

Methodology: ^ 

It was determined that the major vehicle by which information.about needs would be 
collected would be a structured* questionnaire. It was also believed that the most effective 
way of administering this questionnaire was an oral fa^e to face visit with the person 
identified a$ having relevanMnformation concerning a particular handicapping conditioii. 
The resf)Qndents to the qucstionnaire'were selected from agroug o£ leaders throughout one 
State of Oregon, These leaders^ were selected from superintendents of schools, ,principa>s, 
directors .of special ^education, professors of higher education, teachers in all thV 
hajxdicapping ^eas, parents of handicapped children, clinic directors, superintendents of 
^^^^Jpstitutions and representatives from special interest groups. 

A series of tentative questions wjthin each handicapping area were formulated by the 
various consultants at the Oregon State Department of Education and the Teaching 
Research staff. These were combined into a tentative questionnaire, A needs study board 
• was formulated of people who were knowledgeable about the area of special education to 
represent virtually every type of agency con<rerned with educating handicapped. The 
tentative draft of questions was presented to this board who made recommendations and 
changes and additim*^ to be incorporated into the final questionnaire. The final 
questionnaire was esri&blished and presented to a firm of professional polsters (Bardsley and 
•Haslacher) who had^ been chosen to conduct the face to face interviews with severed 
populations of respondents. Staff from this firm tHen presented the questionnaires to the 
respondents during the summer and fall of 1970, 



Significant Findingsr ^ , ^ 

A sampling of the needs that were found are as follows: Deaf and hard of heariug - 69% 
of the responses indicated that there were weaknesses in training teafchers of the deaf and 
53% of the respondents indicated that there were weaknesses in the training of teachers of 
hard of hearing children* Visually handicapped^- 51% of the respondents indicated that^ 
fhere wers weaknesses in th^ education of teachers of t?he visually handicapped. They 
indicated that these weaknesses were primarily in the areas of identification and diagnosis 
and the need for more practicum. Educable mentatty retarded - 67% of the respondents' 
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indicated that there was a wealcness/^ need^ in the education of the teacher of the educable 
mentally retarded at the college pi^paration level. The primary needs were considered to be 
more practicum, more behavior modification training and better ^selection of teachers.. 
Trainable mentally retarded - 82% of those expressing an opinion indicated that 
certification was needed for teachers of the trainable retarded. Thbse who expressed this 
need indicated that teachers needed specialized knowledge and administrators^ needed to 
know whether these teachers had the necessary qualification ;ahd. experience. Speech 
handicapped - 74% of those responding indicated that there ^vas a need for speech 
eorrectionists to receive additional preparation in the diagnosis ^nd the remediation of 
language problems. The additional type of training was primarily indicated as more 
practicum experience, language training and diagnosis and identification training. Multiply 
Jtandicapped - 77% of the respondents indicated that the multiply handicapped population 
could best be served by a regional program rather than having separate programs for the 
school district. They indicated that the services should be for small districts who cannot 
provide services and that they should provide complete educational services with some 
emphasis on diagnosis and evaluation. Physically handicapped - of the present services 
offered, those needing change or expansion are primarily in the area of vocational graining. 
The respondents also indicated that their programs needed general improvements without 
specifying what those improvements were. Emotionally disturbed - all parents and all 
teachers responding indicated that in-school work experiences are needed for emotionally 
disturbed chlldr&n. All parents and all teacher^ responding indicated out-of-school work 
experiences were needed for emotiohally disturbed children* Five out of six parents and all 
teachers indicated that the students should receive pay for, their work experience. Extreme 
ieaming problems - 7 out of 12 teachers were satisfied with the identification procedure 
used for identifying extreme karning problem children. When all respondents were queried 
about what/might improve identification praceidure^, the majority indicated earlier 
identification^nd better identification instruments. However, teachers and directors of 
specialeducation did not indicate a need for earlier identification. 



Title: A Validity Study of the Difgnosi^nd Placement of Certified EMR 

• Pupils in Oregon ^ 
Authorsr W.'D. bud Fredericks, ^ Victor L. Baldwiny James ^M. Harter 
Agency: Teaching ^Research, Monmouth, Oregon 97361 ^ 
Funding; S18,909 

Duration :iV/(irc/j 1969 through July 1969 



J^urpose: 

The purpobe of the study was twofold: (1) to arrive at some determination of the 
percentage of pupils who are in special classes for the educable mentally .retarded in Oregon 
for reasons other than mental retardation and thus to determine the validity of placement 
proceduresr; and [2) to examine the adequacy of documents used in certifying EMR pupils. 

. ' ^ ' 

Methodology: 

h was decided that a diagnostic evaluation on a sample of children in EMR classes was 
needed to determine the validity of the pupil's placement. An advisory board was 
established to help determine the crit eria f t^f^Jhe diagnostic evaluation. The educational tests 
adminisfered to all children were the phonic and spelling subtests of the Durell Analysis 
Word Study and Word Meaning subtests of the standard reading tests and the Gates- 
MacGi^itic Vocabulary and Comprehensive tests and the Mathematic Subtest from the Wide 
Range '^fbhievement Test. In addition it was decided that the Walker Behavior Problems 
Identification Checklist was to^be completed by the teachers for all children in the sample. 
Evaluations were conducted at Fairview Hospital And Training Center, Crippled Children's 
Division, University of Oregon Medical School, Clackamas County Child Development 
Center, University of Oregon, and by contracted psychologists. In addition, a private 
physician was contracted to conduct the medical examinations. 

Significant hinditigs: 

The study reported that only one child out of a sample df 97 was inappropriately placed 
in an EMR class although I.Q, scores revealed that of the children who had l.Q, scores of 
above 80, the evidence of educational performance and medical evidence strongly supported 
their being placed in an EMR class. 

In relation to the adequacy of forms utilized by the State Department of €ducation. 
recommendations were macie for the inclusion of more stringent visual and "hearing acuit\ 
tests to" be a standard part of the medical evaluation. Also an electroencephalogram was 
considered appropriate. The inclusion of standardized educational tests is also recommend- 
ed. ' ' • 

Finally, the variance noted between the scores of the present I.Q. test and those 
previously administered indicates that school administrators must be wary of placing a child 
in an EMR clas^with an LQ. score as the primary source of evidence. * 

* A M '45 
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RESPONSIBLE ^AGENCY:, 
(ADDRESS) 



PROPOSED QUESTIQNNAIRE 
title VI Summary Report, 



CONTACT PERSON: 
PHONE 

TITLE OF PROJECT: 



NO OF STAFF: _ 

TYP£ OF STAFF 
(CHECK ONE) 

TEACHERS 



AIDE 



PSYCHOLOGIST. 



.THERAPIST. 



OTHER 

SPECIFY 



AMOUNT OF FUNDING: 



TRAINING PROVIDED FOR STAF F 
TYPE OF TRAINING 1 



NO, OF STAFF TRAINED: 
TEACHERS 



TEACHER AIDES. 



BEGINNING DATE: 
ENDING DATE: 



NO. OF CHILDREN SERVED . 



TYPE OF CHILDREN: (BY NO.) 



EMR 
TMR 
M.H. 



VIS. IM 

HEAR. IM;_ 
PHY.HAND. _ 
LEARN. DIS. 
EMOT. DIS. _ 
SP. IMP 



VOLUNTEERS. 
PARENTS L_ 



ERLC 
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CONTIISIUATION OF PROJECTS AFTER TITLE VI FUNDING WAS TERMINAXED 

(Please check {V) one.) If statement number 1 is cb«cked,^dlD riot responcttQ thereitiatning statements. 

This project was: !.□ Discontinued 2. □ Continued . > — 

•a. D Same Budget D Same # Staff '^D' Same # Chijd/e^ ..^ ;t 

b. D BeducedvBudget □ Reducecf #Btaff . C3 Bfidi/cSd'^# Children 

c. D Higher Budget ' Larger #.Siaft< /" ^' Larger # Children 

tf 2b or 2c were responded to inlany category, please indicate the change in staff, budget or nuoiber of 

children served below: ' ^ 

FUNDING . ' ' T' ' V-'-Vr:''- - 1. ■ 

Current Level V ^ % Locdl ' % State ' ' . v ^ ' ^' ' 

STAFF . ' /.-'^ * . ■ . v-r^'* 

I. ' ' * ' ' ^ - * 

Current Number* ^- ' - \ . ^ - 

Teachers ;Aide$ ; Psychologist \^ - ' ' Therapist 

> • . tSpecify) 

CHILDREN SERVED , * " (Other) ~~ 

Current # of children served ^ . ' 

Type of Children (by nunftb^j' EMR^^ TMR Muttrple Handicapped Visually Impaired 

Hearing Impaired — Physically Handicapped Learning Disabled 
fmotionalty Disturbed — Speech impaired j;.---"'" 

- Are tVrere other areas of expansion not covered in th^-sectrons above? CZl Yes C] No 
If ves^ pleas& specify them: , . \ 

Did the Oregpa B^ard of Eiducatiorv provide adequate and/or appropriate' technical 
assistance tayour project? 'S^-^y^' □ Yes □ No 

If no, check* the, boxes (/) next to the apprbipriate statements below. 
D Priorities for potential fundabie'^T^^Ojects were not clearly defined. 
D Guidelines for preparing proposal were not sufficient. ' 

□ Assistance in vvriting the proposal was not provided. ' ^ 

HU^ Specialists in various handicapping areas (EMR, TMR, Speech, etc) did not provide 
assistance to the project. 

CD A sufficient number of on-site visits were not made by QBE Staff. 

D Timelines for stjbfnission of letters of intent, proposal, mterim reports,. and final reports were 
not adequate. 

- '4 
□ Other (specify) 



Did the Third Party E>^tuators provide adequate and/or appropriate evaluation assistance to your project? 

□ Yes □ No ' ^ ^ ' 
If no, check \f\ the boxes next to the appropriate statements below. , 

Q Third Party Evaiuators did not assist in clarifying thejsroject^objectives and evaluation plan. 
[I] When project objectives and evaluation strategies were modified, this tended to change the intent of the 
. original project. 

C] Evaluation strategies suggested by the Third Party Evaluator were frequently impractical to implement 
because of the background and training of the project staff. • " ' 

□ A sufficient number of on-site visits were not made. 



D Third Party Evaluation staff did hot sufficiently assist us to implement data collections systems. 
Inadequate amount and type of informatton relative to the content and design of the final report was 
ijot provided. * / - - , 

n In Impact, Third Party Evaluation comments were not accurate in terms of the success or failure of our 
project. 

D Other (specify): , 



Check (vO the appropriate box next to the statement or statenients as to the advantages of Third Party 
Evaluation. 

□ Accountability for the use of federal funds is requested by the Third Pgrty Evaluatqrs, thereby providing 
''a higher quality of service for handicapped children. 

□ Children were more adequately served because objectives and evaiuation.itrategies were clarified and 
agreed upon. , ^ ^ - * 

D- On site visits by the third party evaluators provided feedback which ultimately improved the quality of^ 

service to children served in the project. 
O Dissemination of the results of your project was improved by the Third Party Evaluation comments in 

Impact and their preparation of the final report. 
D Others (specify): J * ' 



theck (/) the appropriate box next to the statement or statements as to the disadvantages of third party 
evaluation. ^ / - 

P Evaluators are not sufficiently familiar with handicapp.ed children and their problems to adequately 

/ evaluate the procedures used by the project staff. ^ ' 

An inordinate amount of time is spent in meeting with the third party evaluators in Salem, preparing for 
on-site visits and for on-site visits. , 

□ Monies expended for third party evaluators could be better spent if it were disseminated to school 
districts for projects. 

D Other (specify); 
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TEACHING RESEA.RCH 

A Divisfiip of tiit Oregon State System of Higher Education 
MQN?tlOUTH, OREGON 97361 
♦ ' Telephone (503)838.1220 



The Coop^ilnidtor of Federal Programs'^ Handicapped Children at the Oregon Board of 
Educ^^n has asked Teachnig Research to gather and summarize data froni past and existing 
Title Vl projects. ^ , - 

The information to be contained in that report will reflect the impact of Title VI monies on 
handicapped children in the State of Oregon since 1968. This will provide the basis for the 
Oregon Board of Education and the Bureau oT Education for the Handicapped m Washington, 
D.C, to make decisions about the future of Title VI programs. 

Since Its inception in 1968, Title VI funds have been awarded to 58 school districts and 
other agencies who provide services to handicapped children. Seven Impact reports have 
been pi*epared by third party evaluators which describe the success or failure of projects 
each year, 'f he purpose of this current report is to summarize the progress of all funded 
projects over the past seven years to determine how many are still operational and to what, 
extent programs have grown without the benefit of federal funds. 

in order to secure this information, it will be necessary to ask staff from each of those 
districts who have received Title VI funds to respond to certain questions regarding the - 
Lurrenij^ status of these projects. Enclosed is a copy of a questionnaire, which we would like 
you to fill out for each Title VI*project which you have had in past years. Those sections 
which seek your evala^tion of the thifd party evaluators, technical assistance from Oregon 
Boafd of Education and the advantages or disadvantages of third party evaluation need only 
be answered once. These sections should be responded to by each agency, even though the 
Title VI project is no longer operational. «t r ^ - 

Within seven days of receipt of this letter, a staff member from Teaching Research will call 
you to either arrange to meet with you personally (if your agency has be^n funded several 
times) or to get y9ur ijetponses to the questionnaire over the telephone (if your ageiicv has 
been funded one or v^o times). ^ 

A stipend of twenty five dollars has been set aside for each individual wjiij rooptmds to this 
questionnaire. We realize that we are asking each-of you to spend "^ra" time to secure 
this information. Perhaps this money will partially compensate you\(or it. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. If you have any questions regarding the 
questionnaire or this letter, please do not hesitate to contact me. 



Sincerely, 

• ^ ' ^ . John 

JJM/crl 

^ J John J. McDonnell 

: - Assistant Research Professor 



bincereiy. 
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